SATIRE 7 
The Plight of Intellectuals 


Writing’s hope and incentive depend entirely on Caesar. 

For he alone in the present time has looked with favour 

upon the dejected Muses, when distinguished and famous poets 

were reduced to applying for a lease on Gabii’s dingy bath-house 

ora city bakery, and others considered it no disgrace 

or shame to become auctioneers; when Clio had bidden farewell 

to the vales of Aganippe and made for the salerooms in search of 
a meal. 

For if there’s no sign of a penny within the Piérian grove, 

you have to take on the name and life-style of Harry the 
Hammer, 

and sell whatever the embattled auction sells to the crowd 

of bystanders—winejars, three-legged stools, book-cases, 
trunks, à 

and Paccius’ Alcithoé, along with the Thebes and Tereus of 
Faustus. 

Atleast that’s better than saying in front ofa judge ‘Isaw’ 

what you didn’t see at all. Leave that to our Asian knights 

whose slippers disgrace them by showing the weals on their 
naked ankles. 

Noone, however, in future, ifhe weaves melodious tunes 

into a web of vocal art, or chews the laurel, 

will have to submit toa kind of work that demeans his calling. 

Fall to it, my lads. Our leader’s favour is looking around, 

urging you on, eager to encourage those who deserve it. 

But if you expect support for your fortunes from anywhere else, 

and, in that hope, are filling your pages of yellow parchment— 

quick, Telesinus, go and obtain some kindling wood, 

and then present your poetic creations to Venus’ husband, 

orclose your books and lay them aside for the tunnelling worm. 
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Break your pen, poor fellow, destroy those sleepless battles, 

you who are fashioning lofty poems in your tiny attic, 

with the aim of winning a garland of ivy and a famishcd bust. 

There is no hope beyond that. The miserly magnate has learned 

to admire and praise accomplished writers—and do nothing 
aboutit, 

like children with Juno’s bird. Meanwhile, the time of life 

is passing, which could put up with the sea, the spade, and the 
helmet. 

Then weariness enters the heart, and age, with its literary skill 

and without a rag to its back, curses itself and its Muse. 


` Here are his tricks. To avoid giving you any money, that patron, 

for whose service you have left the temple of the Muses and 
Apollo, ` 

composes verses himself, and is second only to Homer 7 

(well he’s a thousand years older). If the heady prospect of fame 

leads you to give a recital, he lends you a damp-mottled 
building, 

a house pressed into service although it has been locked for 
years, 

with a door which makes a noise like a herd of frightened pigs. 

He’s good at supplying freedmen to sit at the end of each row, 

andat placing his attendants’ booming voices around the hall; 

but none of your lordships will ever provide the cost of the 
benches, 

or the tiers of seats which are raised aloft on a rented framework, 

or the front-row chairs which must be returned when the show 
over. 

Westill kcep at it, however, driving furrows along. 

the powdery dust, and turning the shore with our barren 
plough. 

Forif you try to break free, you are held in a noose by the craving 

to excel as a writer, which becomes a chronic disease in your 
heart. 


But the peerless poet, who has no ordinary vein of talent, 
who does not go in for extracting goods for the market to sell, 
or strike an already familiar song from the common mint— 
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the sort of man I cannot point to, but only feel— 

he is the product of a mind released from anxiety, and free 

of any bitterness, a mind that loves the woods and is worthy 

to drink from the Muses’ fountain; whereas disconsolate 
Hardship 

cannot sing in a Piérian grotto or grasp the thyrsus, 60 

for she lacks the food which, day and night, the body requires. 

Horace’s stomach is full when he cries ‘All hail!’ to Bacchus. 

Where can genius find room, except in the heart that trembles 

at song alone, and is carried away by the lords of Cirrha 

and Nysa, excluding all but that one compulsive concern? 

It calls for a lofty soul, that is not disturbed by the thought 

of buying a blanket, to behold horses and chariots and the sight 

of gods and the terrible face of the Fury as she crazed the 
Rutulian. 

If Virgil had been without a slave-boy and decent lodgings, 

the snakes would have dropped from her hair; and her trumpet, 
bereft of sound, 70 

would have blared forth no menacing note. So how can we ask 

that Rubrénus Lappa should rise to the heights of the ancient 
buskin, 

when his Atreus pawns his coat, along with his cup and saucer? 

Impoverished Numitor has nothing to give his client; he does 

have enough for gifts to Quintilla; nor did he lack the funds 

to buy a lion (already tamed), who had to be fed 

with masses of meat. I suppose a beast is less expensive, 

and it takes so very much more to fill a poet’s guts. 

Lucan may well be content with fame, as he lies at case 

in his marble gardens. What use, however, to thehaggard Saleius 80 

and Serranus is glory, no matter how great, if it’s only 
glory? 

When Statius has made the city happy by fixing a day, 

there’s a rush to hear his attractive voice and the strains of his 
darling 

Thebaid. ‘He duly holds their hearts enthralled by his sweetness; 

and the people listen in total rapture. But when, with his verses, 

he has caused them all to break the benches in their wild 
excitement, 

he starves—unless he can sell his virgin Agave to Paris. 
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Paris also confers positions of military power, 

and puts the gold of six months’ service on a poet’s finger. 

What the nobles refuse, a dancer will grant. Do you throng the 
halls 90 

of our great patrician houses, of Barca and the Camerini? 

It’s Pelopéa who appoints our prefects, Philoméla our tribunes. 

But you shouldn’t resent a bard who wins his bread from the 
stage. 

Who will be Maecenas today? Who Proculéius? 

Who a Fabius, ora second Lentulus, or another Cotta? 

Genius then was fairly rewarded. A pallor brought profit 

to many, and so did abjuring wine for the whole of December. 


Next I address the writers of history: what about your work? 
Is it any more fruitful? More time and oil is wasted. 
A thousand columns are full, and as no end is in prospect 100 
you see the mounds of papyrus growing—along with the cost. 
That is prescribed by the subject's size, and the law of the genre. 
What harvest, however, accrues? What crop from the land you 
have tilled? 
Who will pay a historian as much as a newsreader carns? 


“Well, they’rea lazy lot, too fond of their couch in the shade.’ 

Tell me, then, what barristers earn from thcir civil practice, 

and from those briefs that stand at their side in bulky bundles. 

They brag, above all when a creditor’s listening, or if they are 
tapped 

more urgently still on the shoulder by a man with a fat account- 
book 

who has come to claim a debt from an unreliable client. 110 

Then their capacious bellows puff out limitless lies, 

and their robes are beslobbered. If you want to assess their actual 
profits, 

in one scale place the total wealth of a hundred lawyers, 

in the other simply that of the Lizard, who drives for the Reds. 

The council is now in session; you rise, a ghastly Ajax, 

to uphold endangered freedom before a panel of yokels. 

Strain your lungs till they burst, poor fellow, so that when 
you're exhausted 
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your stairs may be proudly framed by branches of verdant palm. 
And what do you earn by your voice? A bit of dried ham, ora jar 
of miniature tunnies, some ancient onions (the monthly ration 120 
ofa Moor), or five flagons of wine brought from up-river. 
Suppose, after speaking at four hearings, you are given a 
sovereign; 
by the terms of the contract you have to deduct the attorncy’s 
share. 
‘The maximum fee will go to Aemilius, and I spoke better.” 
Yes, because in his forecourt there stands a chariot of bronze, 
with a team of four, which carries an ancestor high in triumph, 
while he, astride a gallant charger, aims from afar 
a sagging spear—a one-eyed statue preparing for battle. 
That is how Pedo fails and Matho is ruined; that end 
awaits Tongilius, who takes a rhinocerus flask to the baths 130 
and creates a disturbance with his muddy mob. He is carried 
through town 
ina long litter by Thracian bearers, intent on acquiring 
slave-boys and silver plate, fluorspar vases, and villas. 
And yet this self-advertisement works. The expensive clothes 135 
of purple and violet sell the barrister; therefore it pays him 
to live in the loud flamboyant style of wealthier people; 137 
his exotic purple, with its Tyrian thread, secures him credit. 134 
Our spendthrift city sets no limit to squandering money. 
Rely on eloquence? Nowadays no one would give two hundred 
to Cicero himself, unless he flashed a massive ring. 140 
The first question a litigant asks is whether you run to 
eight slaves and a dozen clients, with a litter behind you 
and burghers in front. That is why Paulus would hire a sardonyx 
when pleading in court, and why he commanded a higher fee 
than Gallus or Basilus. Eloquence rarely appears in rags. 
When can Basilus hope to produce a weeping mother? 
Who would give Basilus a hearing, however well he spoke? 
Go to Gaul, or better still to that nurse of shysters, 
Africa, if you want your tongue to earn you a living. 


Do you teach declamation? What an iron stomach Vettiusneeds 150 
when a long succession of pupils gets rid of the cruel tyrant! 
What onc has just read out from his desk, another goes through 
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on his feet, declaiming the same material in similar phrases. 

Cabbage, re-hashed ad nauseam, does for the wretched teacher. 

What kind of case is it, how do we handle it, what is the crucial 

pointat issue, what shots will be fired from the opposite side? 

That’s what they all want to hear, but no onc is willing to pay 
for. 

“You ask for money? But what have I learned?” 

‘No doubt it’s the teacher's 

fault that our young Arcadian bumpkin fecls not a spark 

of intellectual power in his skull, when at five-day intervals 160 

he pounds his “Hannibal the Terrible” into my aching head, 

no matter what the question at issue (should he strike at the city 

straight from Cannae, or after the thunderstorm should he play 
safe 

and order his rain-soaked cohorts to do an about turn?). 

State your price, and I'll pay on the nail, whatever it costs, 

if only his father could hear him as often as I do.’ Whercat 

six, or more, teachers of rhetoric shout ‘Hear hear!’, 

and turn to genuine cases. “The rapist’ is left high and dry; 

nota word on ‘the pouring of the poison’, ‘the evil ungrateful 
husband’, 

or ‘the pestle and mortar that curc those who have lorig been 
blind’. 170 

Butin fact, ifhe takes my advice, he will grant himselfa 
discharge 

and start on a new career—I mean the man who descends 

from rhetoric’s ivory tower to join in the fray of the lawcourts 

for fear he may miss the paltry sum that it takes to purchase 

acorn coupon (for that is the fattest fee he will get). 

Ask what Chrységonus and Pollio earn for teaching music 

to the sons of the rich, and you'll shred Theodorus’ Art of 
Speaking. 


Six hundred thousand for the baths, and more for the covered 
walk 
where the master can drive on rainy days. Well, is he to wait 
for the sky to clear, and allow his pair to be spattered with mud? 180 
Much better here, where the mule stays clean, with his hooves a- 
sparkle. 
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In another part of his grounds he bids a diningroom rise 

with high Numidian columns to catch the winter sunshine. 

Whatever the house may cost, someone will come to arrange 

the dishes, and someone to flavour the food with an expert 
touch. 

Amongst such items, two thousand (and that’s a generous 
figure) 

will be quite enough for Quintilian. Ina father’s scale of 


expenses 

nothing is lower than his son. 
‘In that case, how did Quintilian 
come by those large estates?” 
Cases of rare good fortune 

should be left aside. The lucky man is handsome and brave; 190 
the lucky man has a crescent sewn on his black leather shoes; 
the lucky man is outstanding as a speaker and javelin-thrower, 193 
and he sings superbly—when he hasn’t a cold. For it all 

depends 
on what stars may be there to greet you, when you start to utter 
your first infantile cries and are still red from your mother. 
IfFortune wishes, you’ll turn from a teacher into a consul; 
and if she wishes, you'll turn from a consul into a teacher. 
Think of Ventidius; and think of Tullius. What else do they 

show, 
except the amazing power of the stars and mysterious fate— 200 
fate, which bestows a crown on slaves and a triumph on 

prisoners? 
But the lucky man is harder to find than a white crow, 
while many have rued the futile and profitless Chair of 

Speaking. 
Witness Thrasymachus’ end, and that of Secundus Carrinas; 
the latter too appeared in rags in the streets of Athens, 
which ventured to offer him nothing except a cooling hemlock. 
God grant that the earth lie soft and light on the shades of our 

forebears, 
that fragrant crocus may bloom on their urn in eternal spring. 
They believed no less respect was due to a teacher 
than toa parent. When Achilles (no longer a child) was learning 210 
the lyre in his native hills, he had to beware of the cane; 
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and would never have dared to laugh at the tail ofhis music 
master. 

But Rufus and the rest are now chastised by their own 
students— 

Rufus, so often called “The Allobroges’ answer to Cicero’. 

Scholars like Céladus, say, or Palaemon, never succeed 

in pocketing what their teaching deserves. And before they 
receive it, 

whatever it is (and it’s less than the pay ofa rhetoric teacher), 

the pupil’s attendant, an insensitive soul, nibbles some off it; 

then the cashier takes a slice for himself. Don’t worry, 
Palaemon; 

resign yourself to certain ‘reductions’, just like a pedlar 220 

who is wrangling over a winter mat or a snow-white blanket, 

provided there’s some return for sitting from midnight on 

in a hole which would not be endured by a smith or a fellow who 
teaches 

apprentices how to card wool with a slanting metal comb; 

provided there’s some return for smelling all those lamps 

(one for every boy in the class) while Flaccus went dark 

all over, and Maro was covered by a layer of filthy soot. 

And yet you rarely obtain your fee without recourse 

toatribune’s enquiry. You, the parents, should of course insist 

on the strictest standards: the teacher’s grammar has to be 
faultless; 230 

he must read the storics in books, and know each one of the 
writers 

like the back of his hand; so that, ifa person happens to ask him, 

when he’s on the way to the public baths (or Phocbus’ 
establishment), 

he may name Anchises’ nurse, come out with the name and 
birthplace 

of Anchémolus’ stepmother, state to what age Acestes lived, 

and how many jars of Sicily’s wine he gave to the Phrygians. 

Make sure that he moulds the children’s characters, just as a 
sculptor 

models a face from wax with his thumb. Make sure that in fact 

he’sa father to the group, to stop them playing indecent tricks 

and doing it to each other. With so many pupils, it’s hard 240 
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to watch the hurried movements of hand and eye at a climax. 

‘These are your duties,” he says. ‘But, at the end of the session, 

you'll get as much cash as the crowd demands for a winning 
fighter.’ 
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